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THE NIGHT WATCH, BY REMBRANDT, IN MUSEUM OF AMSTERDAM. 



THE TWELVE GREAT MASTERPIECES. 

in. 

IN seeking to select twelve of the greatest paintings produced up to the 
close of the seventeenth century, it was necessary, first of all, to decide 
on the adequacy of the original twelve. As far as the collator of the let- 
ters could determine, seven of that group should be rejected. These are 
as follows: (i) Raphael, " Transfiguration." Artists like Augustus St. 
Gaudens, J. Carrol Beckwith, and others, seem to agree with Charles G. 
Coring, of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and John C. Van Dyke, the 
well-known art critic, when the former writes : " I think the consensus of 
modern critics would exclude the ' Transfiguration,' in that the two halves 
have little or no relation to each other, and that the more important 
episode is less prominently treated than the minor one ' ' ; and the latter, 
"It is one of the dullest and heaviest of the Raphaels." (2) Michael 
Angelo, " L,ast Judgment." Professor Weir voices a very general senti- 
ment when he says, "There are many artists, including myself, who 
think Michael Angelo's 'Last Judgment' is the most inferior of his 
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works — indicating a decay of his powers." (3) Domenichino, "Last 
Communion of St. Jerome." Prof. J. C. Van Dyke states excellently the 
reason for rejecting this praiseworthy canvas : " It is not a bad picture — 
a good piece of composition after the academic formula — but it does not 
belong among the first twelve." (4) Volterra's "Descent from the 
Cross " is rejected for much the same reason as the foregoing. Although 
a good composition, it cannot claim a position in the first twelve. (5) 
Titian's "Assumption of the Virgin" is also thrown out because to 
artists like John F. Weir, Charles Francis Browne, and others, this is one 
of the least satisfactory of the Titians, "the coloring, due to repainting, 
being hot and foxy, and the composition labored." (6) and (7) Guido 
Reni's " Aurora " and "Portrait of Beatrice Cenci." The fact that this 
painter is assigned two pictures in the list of twelve, and thus placed on a 
par with Raphael and above Michael Angelo, Titian and the rest, seems 
to arouse the ire of art-lovers, and many are the derogatory remarks made 
at the expense of the painter and his works. "Guido Reni is hardly 
worthy of the company " is as mild a statement as can be found in the 
letters. Although the excellent spirited quality of the "Aurora" is 
recognized, we are obliged to cast the painting out of the first twelve and 
say, with John C. Van Dyke, ' ' Not a bad picture for Guido, but Guido 
was neither a Raphael nor a Titian." It is upon the " Beatrice," how- 
ever, that the scathing words of criticism fall. Hardly a letter was 
received that did not reject this portrait. Professor Weir makes the fol- 
lowing protest : "To place Guido's ' Portrait of Beatrice Cenci ' — per- 
haps the most inferior of his works — in the same category . with the 
pictures named is simply absurd ; it is not even fine as an ordinary por- 
trait and would receive no recognition as a work of art but for its sub- 
ject." Charles Francis Browne "would cut out Reni's 'Beatrice' 
because there are a thousand heads better than this. It is popular 
through the story and a certain sentimental quality — but it is not great." 
The climax of these criticisms is reached in the words with which Pro- 
fessor Van Dyke disposes of the painting: "It is neither a portrait of 
Beatrice Cenci nor a picture by Guido. It is a stupid attempt at an 
* ideal ' by some commonplace painter and is worth commercially about 
two dollars and a half and artistically nothing at all." 

These seven being cast out, we retain, then, for our new list the fol- 
lowing five of the original twelve: (1) Raphael's " Sistine Madonna," 
because it meets with almost universal approval in the letters, and let it 
be added here, this is considered as the final test of a painting's value. 
The writer does not pretend to possess knowledge as to just what special 
points determine the greatness of any one picture. It is sufficient for his 
present purposes if the letters generally approve of the particular paint- 
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ing under consideration. Rev. Henry Van Dyke, of New York City, 
goes so far as to state that, as far as he knows the world's pictures, " it is 
the most wonderful and perfect picture in the world." On the other 
hand, J. Carrol Beckwith and Augustus St. Gaudens would desire the 
substitution of some other Raphael for this one. (2) Rubens' "Descent 
from the Cross." This painting has the distinction of being the only 
one against which no dissenting voice was raised. As one of the author- 
ities before quoted says, "Rubens was one of the world's great artists, 
and ' The Descent ' represents him fairly well." (3) Leonardo da Vinci, 
"Last Supper." Although none of the letters doubt that this fresco in 
its original state would count as one of the world's greatest paintings, the 
fact that it has suffered to such an extent by time, dampness, and other 
destroyers, that it is today little more than a ruin, the mere outlines of 
the original composition being all that remain of Leonardo's — this fact 
has led some of the critics to suggest a substitute, the " Mona Lisa," for 
instance. According to the majority of the letters, however, this has not 
seemed advisable ; such excellent copies and engravings were made of the 
painting while it was still in its glory that we have sufficient material to 
make up most of what may be lacking in the fresco as it now exists. 
(4) Correggio's "Holy Night" has been retained by general consent, 
although a few objections were raised to it on the same grounds as those 
mentioned in connection with the "Last Supper." (5) Murillo's 
' ' Immaculate Conception ' ' is probably the only questionable painting of 
the five retained. As regards majority of votes the work has gained a 
right to remain, but some of our best critics object to it, saying Murillo 
was never a painter of the first rank, that the picture does not adequately 
represent him, that it is " too sweet," that " its sentiment is overbalanced 
and falls into sentimentality." Still it has been deemed wise to retain it 
because of the many letters which were enthusiastic over it — "I love 
Murillo's 'Immaculate Conception'; it is sublimely beautiful," writes 
P. V. Collins — and because of its hold on people in general. 

Of the seven yet to be selected, several were already partially deter- 
mined. For example, while the particular paintings of Michael Angelo's 
and Titian's in the list submitted were rejected, there was no question 
about the right of these men to a position in the first rank. The " Crea- 
tion of Adam," from the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, was chosen as the 
best representative of the former, because in addition to showing the 
colossal strength and power of the painter, it manifested a grace and 
beauty which is not found in many of his works. Titian's "Entomb- 
ment," with its beautiful characteristic effect of color, is the painting 
commonly designated as the best example of this great master's genius. 

Two other painters received practically universal commendation — 
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Velasquez and Rembrandt. In fact, the most astonishing feature about 
the original list is that these two masters, who are in the very front rank 
of painters, should have been omitted. Throughout the letters one meets 
with such expressions as, "I should say that no list would be complete 
without the name of Velasquez — and Rembrandt" (J. Nelson Marble); 
" In the opinion of any artist, men like Velasquez and Rembrandt should 
certainly appear on the list in place of Reni, Volterra, Domenichino ' ' 
(Henry Prellwitz, Director Art Students' League of New York); " I cer- 
tainly think a list of twelve world pictures that omits the works of Velas- 
quez and Rembrandt is incomplete" (John W. Beatty, Director Carnegie 
Art Galleries) ; ' ' You have indicated the exact situation when you sug- 
gest a possible substitution of Velasquez and Rembrandt for certain of 
your list " (J. Harrison Mills); " Most people today would say that the 
two greatest painters were omitted from your list of twelve — Rembrandt 
and Velasquez " (Charles G. Coring). 

These two painters, having obtained such mention, it only remained 
to select two of their pictures. Many Velasquez's were named — the 
' 'Surrender of Breda," the "Infant Margarita," "Philip IV," "The 
Topers," and others. Guided by such critics as Professor Vanderpoel, 
of the Art Institute, Chicago, and Professor Van Dyke, the choice was 
finally settled upon the "Spinners," or "Tapestry Weavers," which 
Professor Story speaks of as "that chef d'ceuvre, that great marvel of 
the painter's art. " As indicating the points considered in selecting a 
Rembrandt, let me quote from the letter of A. F. Barnard, of the Chi- 
cago Training School : " To answer the question, Which of Rembrandt's 
are the greatest ? is very difficult. In the popular estimation and in the 
estimation of most critics, his group pieces are chosen as his most repre- 
sentative work. But according to my conception he was supremely great 
as a portrait painter, and in his group pictures his peculiar merits are 
obscured, and the attention is drawn away from the essential greatness of 
the man to his peculiarities as an artist. The * ' Supper at Bmmaus ' ' 
seems to me the least free from this. Consequently I have chosen that 
to represent him in the world's list. It is very little known and is not 
popular, yet it shows the real Christ better than he has been shown in 
art before or since. ' ' Some artists and critics, including Charles Francis 
Browne and John C. Van Dyke, would agree with Professor Barnard's 
selection, but more seem to prefer the " Night Watch " as being a more 
pretentious work, and hence this has been chosen. 

For the remaining three positions no less than twenty- five artists were 
mentioned, while the number of paintings reached nearly three times 
that many. Giotto, Massacio, Piero della Francesca, Fra Angelico, 
Bellini, Botticelli, Tintoretto, Giorgione, Paola Veronese, Palma Vecchio, 
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Moroni, Bordone, Claude Lorraine, Van Eyck, Durer, Van Dyke, Hol- 
bein — so the list continues. This partial recital of the names shows that, 
after the nine men already selected, who receive practically general consent 
(with the possible exception of Murillo, as before noted), there is no gen- 
eral agreement as to preeminence. There are doubtless a dozen men in 
the above list who are of equal merit. Any selection must, then, be largely 
personal, and of little exclusive significance. The preference of a major- 
ity of the letters we are considering seemed to be toward the following 
three: Giorgione, ''The Concert" (Pitti Palace). This selection is 
objected to by Professor Van Dyke on the ground that the painting is an 
early work of Titian's. This objection has not been sustained by the 
other letters, however. Tintoretto's " Miracle of St. Mark" (or of the 
Slave) has been designated because of its being one of the strongest and 
still one of the least violent and exaggerated of this painter's work. 
Early German painting is deservedly given a representative in the"person 
of Holbein. The " Meyer Madonna " is taken as his leading work. 

-For reference purposes the twelve paintings selected are grouped and 
classified below. While consulting this list it should be borne in mind 
that any selection here given — of ancient or modern paintings — makes 
no pretension of being the only list or even of being the best list. It 
merely pretends to name a dozen of the world's great paintings, that par- 
ticular dozen being, as far as the collator of the letters could determine, 
the group which some of the best critics of our country would agree upon 
if they would select a list of such a number. There are doubtless many 
pictures which are as praiseworthy, as " great," as some of those named 
here, and therefore would be as eligible to the list. Hence, without mak : 
ing any claims of exclusive preeminence, the list merely assumes to recite 
twelve of the greatest paintings produced up to the close of the seven- 
teenth century, " all of which everybody should learn to know and grow 
to admire." 

ITALIAN. 

Venetian School: 

Giorgione (1477 — 1511) " The Concert " Pitti Palace, Florence. 

Titian (1477 — 1576) " The Entombment " Louvre, Paris. 

Tintoretto (1518 — 1594) "The Miracle of St. Mark". Venice Academy. 

Florentine School: 

Michael Angelo (1475 — 1564) "Creation of Adam". .Sistine Chapel, Rome. 
Raphael (1483 — 1520) " Sistine Madonna" Dresden Gallery. 

Milanese School : 

Leonardo da Vinci (1452 — 1519) "Last Supper" S. M. delle Grazie, Milan. 

Parmese School : 

Correggio (1494 — 1534) " Holy Night " (Nativity) Dresden Gallery. 
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SPANISH. 
Casth,uan School: 

Velasquez (1599 — 1660) " The Spinners " Madrid Gallery. 

Andalusian School : 

Murillo (1618— 1682) " Immaculate Conception " Louvre, Paris. 

GERMAN. 
Holbein the Younger (1497 — 1543) " The Madonna of 

the Burgomaster Meyer " Darmstadt. 

FLEMISH. 

Rubens (1577 — 1640) " Descent from the Cross " Antwerp Cathedral. 

DUTCH. 
Rembrandt (1607 — 1669) " The Night Watch " Museum at Amsterdam. 

Peter V. Dykema. 

A NOTE ON MONET. 

IT is not what we can distinctly see or exactly define that gives us our 
deepest impressions of nature. It is rather something that we savor 
of it, an essence, penetrating, volatile and unreducible to any rigid terms 
of art. Yet art has found a way to fix this indefinable thing, and we 
have landscape paintings that produce the same kind of effect upon us 
that a scene does when our sense of its definite forms is lost in the pure 
charm of it. 

In these days the painter's sense of form is exigent. It follows that 
even in landscape painting, where ideas of form should never be first, they 
are most prominent, as a rule. We are thus unready, seeing so few of 
them, for pictures that concern themselves less with the forms of their 
subject than with what these forms mediate. It is the treatment that 
troubles us in these pictures. It seems to take so little account of what 
we had thought most important, and not only do we fail to understand 
it when it is inept, as most often it is, but even when it is fit. 

We must first understand that a picture is never true but at the 
expense of truth. The question, then, is this : Is its own the truest, the 
essential truth, or has it sacrificed this for the sake of truth less essential ? 
What is it that moves us in a scene ? What is this spirit ' ' that knows 
the way I came," that holds mine, emptying it of thought and filling it 
with pure delight ? What is it in sunlight that makes me so unreasonably 
glad? What in evening that stills my spirit's sea and leaves no ripple 
upon it from its unquiet day ? What in the storm that sweeps me from 
my calm and bears me resistless on its crest ? What is this spirit of earth 
and air that, when it breathes upon mine, dissipates from it all that makes 



